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Harness and Horse Goods 
Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per.pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 
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KENmore 7600 
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UTICURA 


Soap for daily use. 

Ointment to heal skin irritations. 
Taleum: ideal after bathing. 

Price 25c. each. free. 


Address: “Cuticura,” 7 
Malden, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
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Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Humane Calendar for 1931 ............... each, 29 ets. 
Two for 35 cts.; $1.80 per dozen. 

Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 
1930, bound in cloth 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set..... $1.00 

Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64 x 33%..... $0.50 per 100 


each, $1.25 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H.Rowley,30.30 per 100 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 ets. each or . 5.00 * 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete. .60 5 
Humane Edueation Leaflet No.5 ......... 
The Horse's Point of View in Winter, card . 1.00 “ * 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... ia * * 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ...... : jad 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 ets. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ......... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider... .. Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-eard ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. 50 * 
About the Bird 
The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 ets. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . .$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... ao 


The Air-gun and the Birds ... 


“Took at the Birds,’’ sermon by Dr. Jefferson .30 “ “ 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 
A Letter to Owners of Cats ............... —- * 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ ao Ss 


“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. per doz. .50 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, EF. P. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ........... paper, 15 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paner, 15 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, 75 ets. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 ets., five or more ... each, 10 cts. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. . .$1.00 per 100 


About Other Animals—Continwed 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 8 pp. ....... $1.25 per 100 
30°" 


What is the Jack London Club ........... 30 
Foreword from ‘*Michael Brother of Jerry” . 30 “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... 1.00 * 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals. .50 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- 


Humane Education 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cents each; ten for $1.0 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal Friends, 
29 pp., paper covers, many illus., 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 ets. each; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 
Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set of eight, 35 ets. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants........... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard ............ each, 3 cts. 
Humane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 
ness to Animals, Reynolds .............. cloth, $1.00 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 


per 100 
Humane Edueation, What to Teach and How 


God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... —o 6S 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education,8 pp. 1.50 “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. 
The Coming Education ........ | 
A Festival of Tender Mercies mS 6 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” Selections from 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. ...... each, 5 cts 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... Free 

Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 

—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 

Buttons—white star on blue ground, with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each...... i-_.*. * 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. ...... small, 5 cts 
“Band of Merey” Pennant ............... 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. Eddy 50 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . .$3.00 per 100 
Band of Merey Membership Card i 

How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy ... 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1. 
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If you have not yet seen 


The Humane Film 


The Bell of Atri 


you have missed the best pic- 
ture illustrating kind- 
ness to animals yet 


exhibited 


Safety and regular stock, 
also small 16-mm. for porta- 
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terms of sale or rental to 


ble machines. 
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180 Longwood Avenue 
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ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTy- 
me 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—COWPER 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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If the New Year could bring to our 
readers, old and young alike, all the health 
and happiness it is in our hearts to wish 
them it would be a year never to be for- 
gotten. 

In Southern Rhodesia a golf course is 
being utilized as a bird sanctuary. Why 
not in a thousand other places? 

The world does move. St. Luke’s Day in 
York, England, was once known as ‘‘Whip- 
ping Day,’ when small boys were licensed 
to carry whips and lash every dog they 
met. Today the boys belong to a Band of 
Mercy. 

Ground has been broken for the New 
Chicago Dog Pound, to cost $55,000. We 
take off our hats and bow with highest 
regard to the women of the Chicago Hu- 
mane Education Society for their noble 
work in making possible this new building. 
The old pound was a disgrace to the city. 

Here is what an English magistrate at 
the Thames Police Court said recently as 
a warning to those found guilty of cruelty 
to animals: “So far as cruelty to animals 
is concerned no one is going to get away 
with it here. I am absolutely determined 
to stop it, no matter who the people are; 
unless there are exceptional circumstances, 
they will go to prison every time.” He 
then sentenced a man to two months’ hard 
labor for working two horses unfit for 
service, 

It was Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, one of 
America’s most able students of animal 
life, who said: “The man who says animals 
do not suffer pain as we do is a dangerous 
fool.” 

In signing the article in the last issue 
entitled “A Sweeping Victory” the presi- 
dent should have signed it as president of 
the Anti-Steel-Trap League, Massachu- 
setts Division, Inc. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. offers 
a reward of $15 for evidence leading to 
the conviction of any one violating the new 
anti-steel-trap law of Massachusetts. 


The Prohibited Bull-fight 


HOSE who wrote to the Governor of 

New Jersey urging action against the 
proposed bull-fight in Newark will read the 
following with pleasure: 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
December 1, 1930. 


My dear Dr. Rowley :— 


Your communication relative to the pro- 
posed bull-fight exhibition in Newark, New 
Jersey, received. 

It is my understanding that the police 
authorities of Newark have vetoed this ex- 
hibition, which will, of course, make it un- 
necessary for anyone of higher authority 
to intervene in the matter. 

I quite agree with you that an exhibition 
of this sort would be harmful to the morals 
of our community, and a blot on our fair 
State. 


Thanking you for your interest, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR N. PIERSON 
Acting Governor 


Thousands must have wondered how the 
Coco Cola Company came to have the bull- 
fighter Franklin broadcast for, them. Little 
could the Company have realized the in- 
tense hostility of the great mass of people 
against this demoralizing show, and the at- 
tempt to introduce the shameful thing in 
this country. 


The Annual Slaughter 


HEN these words are read the year- 

ly massacre of Massachusetts’ beau- 
tiful deer will be over. Thousands of licens- 
es to kill these wild graceful creatures 
were issued, and the army of gunners made 
ready. Hundreds of automobiles lined the 
wood sides the night before the day the 
season opened, that the hunters might be 
on hand at daylight to begin the deadly 
work. The most of our deer, for eleven 
months of the year protected, learn to lose 


their fear of man to no small degree, and 
the result is, in many cases, killing them is 
much like going out into a pasture and 
shooting an unsuspecting cow or calf. The 
saddest part of the whole wretched busi- 
ness is the wounding of so many who crawl 
away to die. The best of hunters will not 
shoot unless they are pretty sure their shot 
will prove fatal, but the vast majority of 
those who set out for a deer will fire away 
even when perfectly sure the chances are 
all against their bringing down their game. 
The wounding of the deer concerns them 
little. 

Some of these brave hunters seem proud 
to drive along our streets with a dead deer 
strapped to the side of their automobile. 
To kill a deer is bad enough without pro- 
claiming the fact as something one should 
be proud of. Perhaps some day all our 
deer will have been destroyed by the hunt- 
ers like other species of wild life. If that 
should come, we should have the comfort 
at least of knowing there was no more 
open season for their slaughter. 


Twice Blessed 


Is the new law in Massachusetts that 
forbids the throwing of lighted cigarettes, 
cigars or matches or any other lighted sub- 
stance from moving or parked vehicles on 
public or private ways adjacent to woods. 
This law, professedly for the protection of 
our forests from fire, was really secured 
through the suggestion of one of our di- 
rectors who, though a great lover of the 
forests, was thinking even more of the ani- 
mals and birds which perish in such num- 
bers when our forest fires are burning. 
The intent awakened in saving the forests 
carried the protection of the birds and ani- 
mals, though many who voted for it thought 
more of the former than of the latter. 


Dying for Dear Old Nimrod— 
5,000 MORE HUNTERS 
THIS YEAR THAN IN ’29 
Estimated That 20,000 Will Be 
Slain by the Time the Season 


Closes. 
—Detroit News 
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The Tragedy of Animal Life 


MRS. JENNIE R. NICHOLS 


ERE the woes of the animal world 
portrayed, we venture that no nor- 
mal person could bear the details. The 
tragedy of food animals, crowded in trains, 
riding over the continent through heat and 
cold to meet the horrors of the shambles 
at the end of the trail; the endless torment 
of wild creatures confined in parks and 
zoos; the persecution and murder of horses 
and cattle in rodeo shows; the hidden 
cruelties in trained animal acts; the dread- 
ful death in the clutch of the steel trap met 
by millions of fur-bearing animals annual- 
ly; the stark agony and loss of life from 
starvation, heat and cold suffered by count- 
less range stock every year; the miseries 
of neglected and abused domestic animals; 
the terrorizing, maiming and_ ruthless 
slaughter of wild life in hunting seasons, 
and other crimes of like nature; all would 
indeed be a part of the ghastly story. 
These pitiful conditions cited are a 
mighty plea for humaneness, yet few 
people are educated to their responsibility 
for these conditions or realize how definite- 
ly cruelty to animals contributes to com- 
petitive cruelty among men and contra- 
venes in all efforts toward good citizenship. 
We urge that humane education, which 
teaches respect for the rights and feelings 
of others and arouses a spirit of compas- 
sion toward all sentient life, be empha- 
sized in the training of children of this gen- 
eration as the only remedy that gives prom- 
ise of healing the ills of cruelty for the 
next. 


Held a Wake for His Horse 


HE accompanying picture is that of 

Mr. Michael O’Connor of Oughterard, 
County Galway, Ireland, and a recent prize- 
winning Connemara sire at the Oughter- 
ard agricultural fair. Mr. O’Connor has 
been known and highly respected by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. for a number of 
years. With his very limited means he is 


doing what he can for the protection of 
unfortunate animals in visiting and watch- 
ing the agricultural fairs and shows and 
distributing humane literature to prevent 


A CONNEMARA SIRE 


as much as possible the ill-treatment of 
animals. He has for some years been given 
financial assistance in his most worthy 
work by our Society. 

The horse is a descendant of “‘Cannon 
Ball,” a famous Connemara sire, grandson 
of ‘‘Dymiter,” who was purchased by a 
New Yorker and brought to this country, 
winning honors on the race tracks. Can- 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 
Hearers Only” 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, de- 


ceiving your own selves.’’—James 1: 22 

They call from the wood and the field, 

From the cage and the slaughter-pen— 
The wordless cry of the dumb 

To the hearts of women and men; 
And you hear—you can but hear! 

And many a heart is stirred. 
“Be not hearers only, 

But doers of the word”! 


Harried from homes they love, 
In hopeless misery 
They are bound and prisoned fast, 
And haled across the sea; 
Pent in a narrow space 
They face hard human eyes 
Till gentle Mercy comes, 
In Death’s ungentle guise! 


This for the caged. But ah, 

What of the “trained”? They go 
From terror to terror, sped 

By the dread that well they know! 
And what of the kindly folk 

Who laugh? And children, too! 
Children, taught to enjoy 

Menagerie and zoo! 


And what of the trapped? Oh, God, 
What terror, and what pain, 
That women may walk in beauty, 
And men pile up more gain! 
You hear—you can but hear! 
And many a heart is stirred; 
Oh, “Be not hearers only, 
But doers of the word’! 


non Ball died in his fortieth year. His 
owner, Mr. O’Toole, held a wake over the 
body at which Mr. O’Connor was present. 
He thus describes it: “All the neighbors 
assembled and were served plentifully with 
refreshments by the horse’s sorrowful own- 
er. At daybreak the body was carried on 
a large door by six stalwart men to the 
grave made at the back of the stable and 
lined with hay. Here, after the horse had 
been carefully groomed and a bag of hay 
placed for his pillow, he was covered over 
with a blanket and, under the flickering 
rays of a candle, the grave was closed in 
silence. While the tears welled from the 
owner’s eyes a local school-teacher stood 
by the grave-side and recited some orig- 
inal lines entitled ‘Sleep brave pony, sleep, 
thy race is run!’ ” 


An Associated Press dispatch from Lis- 
bon, Portugal, says that Lisbon authori- 
ties, who fought public opinion and irate 
cat owners when they recently captured 
and killed 5,000 stray cats, are now paying 
the piper. 

Wide-spread damage has been done tc 
warehouses and shop stocks since the “cat 
riots” ended, the mice frisking gaily and 
devouring fabrics and foodstuffs at will. 

The National Association of Shopkeepers 
and Grocers has appealed to the town to 
establish a cat farm where a breed will be 
developed to wage war upon the rodents. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. offers 
a reward of $15 for evidence leading to 
the conviction of any one violating the new 
anti-steel-trap law of Massachusetts. 
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In Defense of the Grizzly 


HE grizzly faces extinction. Very recent 
government statistics announce that 
his numbers have decreased 37 per cent in 
the last five years. Outside of our national] 
parks and reservations none may be found 
in this country. About all that now roam 
the wild are in Alaska. Without legal pro- 
tection, which the grizzly has never had 
but fully deserved, his final disappearance 
is certain and near. 
The grizzly has been called by those who 
know him “the sublimest specimen of ani- 
mal life that exalts our western wilder- 


VERGING ON EXTINCTION 


ness.” One of his foremost defenders and 
champions, the late Enos A. Mills, who 
made a close-up acquaintance and study 
of him eloquently writes in one of his last 
books :— 

“During the past thirty years I have had 
numerous experiences with the grizzly bear 


in various sections of his territory. In it 
I have camped alone and unarmed. I have 
trailed the grizzly without a gun. I have 


repeatedly been outwitted by him, but 
never has he attacked me. I have not 
found him ferocious, and I consider him in 
most respects the greatest animal on the 
North American continent, if not in the 
world. He excels in mental development 
and physical prowess, and he possesses the 
rare quality of loyalty. He is full of curi- 
osity and is a born adventurer. The species 
impresses one with its superiority, and the 
individuality of each grizzly ever stands 
out. 

“The grizzly needs protection at once, 
needs your active interest now. He is mak- 
ing his last stand and is surrounded by re- 
lentless foes. Protection only will save him 
and enable him to perpetuate himself. 
Without the grizzly the wilds would be 
dull, the canon and the crag would lose 
their eloquent appeal. This wild uncrowned 
king has won his place in nature which no 
other animal can fill. We need the grizzly 
bear—the King of the Wilderness World.” 


The Detroit superintendent of schools, 
Frank Cody, first vice-president of the 
Michigan Humane Society and a nationally 
known school man, is quoted as saying: 
“Humane education is one of the most ef- 
fective forms of character building.” The 
school system of that city includes a direc- 
tor of humane education. Poster and com- 
position contests are promoted annually in 
the schools and Junior Humane Societies 
are organized, : 
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Regarding Our Beasts 
HAZEL HARPER HARRIS 


“A yishteous man regardeth the life of his beast.” 
Prov. 12:10. 
IT necer see an uncomplaining ass 
Accounted dumb, his simple wants ignored, 
But | recall his speaking in the pass 
When Balaam failed to see the warning 
sword, 


When folk declare that half his time is whiled 
In stupid dozing, I would say to them 

That once the Virgin Mary, great with child, 
Was carried by an ass to Bethlehem, 


And that perhaps today he dreanis of her, 
Ov sees again the manger’s humble place 
Made doubly sweet with frankincense and 
myrrh 
And lighted with the glory of her face. 


IT never see him all unhonored fare 

Down many a weary mile with heavy load, 
Unless I hear hosannas fill the air 

Along Jerusalem’s triumphal road. 


Then I remember that an ass partook 
With Jesus of this Hallelujah song, 

And wonder if he keeps the Master’s look 
Before him when the way is hard and long. 


Should he who saw the warning angel stand, 
Who knelt when one bright star adorned 
the east, 
And who obeyed the Master’s gentle hand 
Be counted such an unresponsive beast? 


Like Mary and the Master, let us show 
A tenderness as infinitely kind, 

That every beast with love’s responsive glow 
Some angel, star or anthem song may find. 


War and Kindness to Animals 


THEODORE CHAS. KAHN 

OT naval parleys, nor internatienal 

agreements, nor kings, presi- 
dents, nor representatives of the people, 
will ever be able permanently to abolish 
war, but the people themselves must be im- 
pressed that needless war is such barbarity 
that civilization has not as yet been able 
to have any effect on it. How can the 
general public be educated to see the futil- 
ity of war; when will it realize that it is 
not a grand and glorious thing to kill a fel- 
low-man; how may we learn to abhor war 
as we do murder? 

There are two answers to that question. 
First, let us promulgate “The Gospel of 
Peace” in the schools, in the home, and in 
the newspapers. Then, let us be more hu- 
mane in our treatment of animals. If we 
hesitate before killing a beast, we will hes- 
itate before killing a man. I have always 
been of the opinion that a man who is kind 
to animals or fond of music can not be 
wicked. However that may be, it is evi- 
dent that not only the animal kingdom, but 
man himself, will gain by treating the wild 
creatures in the field and forest, and the 
tame, domestic friends that inhabit our 
households, with due consideration, cogni- 
zant of the fact that it is our duty as citi- 
zens of the world to protect the weak and 
defenseless, be it man or beast. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


My Friends, the Hens 


WALTER A. DYER 


footed or two-footed, whom I can 

honestly say I love, let me not en- 
tirely exclude the common, egg-laying hen. 
I am no poultryman, and though I think 
there are few finer rural sights than a 
large flock of snowy White Leghorns in a 
capacious run, my interest is in the few 
unpedigreed hens that I keep to provide 
the household with eggs—a few hens to 
study and get acquainted with and _ be- 
come fond of. 

For I do become ‘fond of them. I cannot 
say that I love them as I do my dog, nor 
do I pine away with grief when they are 
taken away in the late fall just before we 
c ose the farmhouse for the winter, though 
the empty chicken yard does have a de- 
pressing effect on me. I could not kill one 
of them with my own hands, and yet I am 


IK ROM the list of those creatures, four- 


reconciled when I know that they are 
bound for the oven. I don’t know that I 
can fully explain or analyze my attitude 
toward them, but I do know that I like 
them, collectively and individually, and can 
scarcely think of a happy summer without 
a few hens. 

There are times when the hen is an un- 
lovely creature, when she is wet or fright- 
ened or taking a dust bath, but on the 
whole I think of her as beautiful. There is 
grace in her form if not in her carriage 
and there is beauty in her plumage after 
moulting. As for her consort, the lordly 
rooster, is he not one of the proudest, 
handsomest creatures in the world? And 
is there anything more delightfully matronly 
than a mother hen with a brood of little 
chicks? 

For the hen’s mentality I cannot say 
very much. At best one may say that she 
knows her business. In many ways she 
is stupid, and yet she is not without char- 
acter. No two hens are exactly alike in 
their more subtle attributes. One cannot, 
I suppose, become well acquainted with the 
individuals of a large flock, but each hen 
of a dozen or a score may be known by 
name and comb and personality. 

There was a time when we used to name 
our hens. Perhaps we should do so still 
if we had not run short of names. In those 
early days we took a particular interest in 
knowing each one intimately. There was 
“Hatty,” for example, who was persistently 
unsociable. She perferred to sleep alone 


at night, perched on top of the nest boxes, 


“THE CLUCKING OF HENS EXPRESSES THE ULTIMATE IN SATISFACTION 
AND CONTENTMENT” 
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instead of on the roosts with the huddled 
group, and she used to go scratching off 
by herself when the little flock was turned 
out of an afternoon. There was “Gertrude” 
who was a glutton for skim-milk, “Cora” 
who hunched up her shoulders and in- 
vited stroking, “Dora” the pugnacious and 
petulant, and snoopy “Jane” who was al- 
ways on the running-board peering in at 
the laying hens in a most embarrassing 
manner. In a later flock there was “Mrs. 
Smith” who used to come up to the house 
and hop up on a window-ssill, or stand 
gazing in through the screen door as 
though begging to be made more intimately 
one of the family. 

And hens make music. Of course it is 
not like the carol of the brown thrasher, 
but if I should awake in the morning and 
not hear the clucking and cackling of 


fowls, I should start the day all wrong. 
They do not leave us songless in midsum- 
mer as the robins and catbirds do. I al- 
ways associate a quiet Sabbath morning in 
the country with the sound of a distant 
church bell and the conversation of the 
hens. 

As to the rooster, his clarion call is one 
of the finest of rural sounds. If not ex- 
actly melodious it is at least zestful and 
optimistic. Thoreau, at the close of his 
chapter on “Sounds” in “Walden” says: “I 
am not sure that I ever heard the sound 
of cock-crowing from my clearing, and I 
thought it might be worth the while to 
keep a cockerel for his music merely, as 
a singing bird.” He goes on to imagine 
what the effect would be if the woods were 
filled with wild cockerels. “To walk in a 
winter morning in a wood where these 
birds abounded, their native woods, and 
hear the wild cockerels crow in the trees, 
clear and shrill for miles over the resound- 
ing earth, drowning the feebler notes. of 
other birds—think of it!” 

To me, however, the sweetest gallinace- 
ous music is the conversational clucking of 
the hens, expressing the ultimate in satis- 
faction and contentment. It is worth while 
keeping hens for that alone. The cackle is 
a mere nervous outburst, and would be 
trying if continued too long, but so far as 
I am concerned the clucking may go on 
forever. 

Henry Ward Beecher, in an essay called 
“Mid-October Days” in his volume of 
“Star Papers,” says, “Nothing seems so 
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aimless and simple as a hen. 


She usually 
goes about in a vague and straggling man- 
ner, articulating to herself cacophonous re- 


marks upon various topics. The greatest 
event in a hen’s life is compound, being 
made up of an egg and a cackle. Then 
only she shows enthusiasm when she de- 
scends from the nest of duty and proclaims 
her achievement. Every hen in 
the crowd is as much excited as if she had 
performed the deed herself. And the cock 
informs the whole region around that there 
never was so smart a crowd of hens as he 
leads.” 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
anyone can watch and listen to the hens 
without acquiring a certain affection for 
them. And to this affection, and to all 
manifestations of human kindness, they re- 
spond wonderfully. They become tame and 
confiding, and allow you to pick them up 
and stroke them. I like to hold a hen in 
my hands, to feel her smooth feathers and 
her restless head, and to have her peck 
coyly at my buttons. 

Why not be kind to the common hen? The 
rewards for such kindness are ample. Why 
not show her a little affection, since her 
life is so short and apparently so filled with 
anxieties? She asks so little of us—only 
her daily meals and protection from her 
enemies. Why not give her a little more 
than that, since it seems to make her so 
happy? Why not let her, as well as the 
horse and the cat and the dog, feel some- 
thing of the warmth of human affection? 
It costs us nothing, and the effect on our- 
selves of such modest giving is salutary. 

That, as I see it, is one of the chief ar- 
guments in favor of kindness to all ani- 
mals. Without the nurturing of such sen- 
timents the human spirit somehow never 
attains to its fullness of stature. 

Small Boy—“Can’t I have a ride on a 
donkey, mother?” 

Mother—“No, darling; father says not.” 

Small Boy—‘And why c-can’t I have a 
ride on a donkey, mother?” 

Mother (to father)—“Oh, for goodness 
sake, Fred, give him a ride on your back 
to keep him quiet.” —Our Young People. 


THE GREAT HORNED OWL 
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Birds That Fly in the Night 


W. S. LONG 


EOPLE who notice them usually asso- 

ciate the birds with bright sunlight, 
trees, flowers, open fields and woods. In 
fact, the great majority of our feathered 
friends do move about in the daylight 
and sleep at night, even as you and I, but 
there are some that habitually move about 
in the hours of darkness and sleep in the 
day. They hunt their food, sing, and raise 
their young where no prying eyes can dis- 
turb them. 

The most common of all night-flying 
birds are the various species of owl, which 
rule their little world more autocratically 
than any emperor. Owls are found through- 
out the entire world, and have the same 
general habits everywhere. About twenty 
species are found in North America. 

They range in size from the great gray 
owl of the Arctic regions, almost as large 
as an eagle, to the little elf owl, of the 
southwestern deserts, which is not much 
larger than a sparrow. Some are gray, 
some brown, some white, and one, the little 
screech owl, may have gray offspring and 
red ones in the same nest. All have soft 
downy feathers, hooked bills for tearing 
their prey, cruel talons or claws for catch- 
ing it, and a distinctive “mask” of feath- 
ers around the eyes, which gives the bird 
a wise look. “Wise as an owl,” has been 
a byword for centuries. The eyes are usu- 
ally yellow, and stare at one in a very dis- 
concerting manner, for the eyeball is fixed 
and cannot be moved about as in animals. 
The owl must turn his head in order to 
see to one side or the other. 

The downy feathers make flight abso- 
lutely noiseless, and the bird has the most 
marvelous hearing in the animal kingdom. 
An examination would show that the ear 
takes up almost the whole side of the owl’s 
head. 

Every country boy has heard the hoot 
of the great horned owl, which lives in the 
heavy timber. Here, at dusk, the bird 
perches upon a broken tree trunk and sends 
out his ghostly, “Who-o-0, Who, Who-o-o.” 
It is not a loud call, for up close it is little 
louder than at a distance, but can be heard 
a great way off. At the sound every small 
animal and bird is paralyzed with fear, 
for the tiniest scratch of claws or flutter of 
wings is heard by the owl’s big ears, and 
in an instant he is hovering over the spot, 
great yellow eyes glaring down, and the 
victim is carried away to feed the hungry 
young. 

Most owls live in hollow trees, but some 
build nests on the ground, and the little 
burrowing owl lives in a deserted prairie- 
dog hole. Some use an abandoned hawk’s 
nest. The eggs are white, and are com- 
monly deposited in the nest during late 
winter or early spring (February and 
March). 

The owl will feed on almost every living 
creature small enough for it to overcome. 
The smaller species prefer mice and in- 
sects. Indeed, anything larger would be 
almost more than they could handle. In 
the face of hunger, however, I have seen 
the little screech owl kill pigeons larger 
than itself. 


“Be Kind to Animals” Anniversary, April 
20-25; Humane Sunday, April 19, 1931. 
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All Prisoners and Captives 
CHRIS. SEWELL 


WAS not a little touched by the ar. 

ticle in the July number of this maga- 
zine entitled, “Prison Cell Pets” showing, 
as it did, that a susceptible spot lurks in 
the most callous of hearts, and that though 
a man may mislay his soul, it is very 
rarely indeed that he loses it. 

Perhaps your readers may care to hear 
one or two similar incidents having refer- 
ence to prisoners of a different type? [| 
mean the unfortunate victims of that ti- 
tanic struggle which disrupted Europe a 
few years ago. It fell to my lot, during 
the Great War, to be a good deal among its 
prisoners, and the fact that the cult of 
pets was also an immense preoccupation 
with them is perhaps even more astonish- 
ing than that it should be a hobby of the 
lonely lawbreakers in penal settlements. 
For if ever, in the history of civilization, 
the gentler emotions might have been 
thought to suffer eclipse, it was surely be- 
tween 1914 and 1918. From the first the 
men in the trenches knew that they must 
never even glance towards the Gorgon 
head of reality—because to do so meant 
madness and despair. 

And so they camouflaged their feelings, 
and kept up a show of indifference which 
was a very good imitation of downright 
callousness. But all the while beneath the 
surface lay a passionate tenderness which 
was forever creeping through and groping 
for something on which to bestow itself. 

Here are some instances of what I mean. 

In 1915 I was working in the Drittor 
Gymnase in Belgrade which was used as 
a fever hospital by the British Farmers’ 
Unit. In the early days it was staffed— 
so far as orderlies were concerned—with 
Austrians, all of whom had been taken in 
battle earlier in the year. 

One of my most lively recollections of 
them is their joy in taming birds. As I 
write, a picture rises before me of one— 
Jaspar — standing in pyjamas (pyjamas 
and military caps were the correct sum- 
mer wear) at the kitchen door, and beg- 
ging me in very fair English for fleisch for 
his raven. 

And then there was “Laundry” Josef— 
a person of integrity—practically free to 
come and go as he chose—who one day 
brought me a partridge with a damaged 
wing. 

The eyes of Laundry Josef (what grisly 
horrors in the way of human slaughter 
had they not witnessed!) were full of dis- 
tress. His voice vibrated with pity as he 
pointed to the injury. Could I do some- 
thing? What could I do? Very carefully 
we carried the little sufferer to the sur- 
gery, where doctors and nurses spread 
themselves in contriving a suitable dress- 
ing. 

Duty claimed me, and I had to tear off 
directly I had put the patient into skilled 
hands, and as it happened, I saw nothing 
of Laundry Josef for one or two days. 

Suddenly we met, and I asked at once 
after the health of his protégé. “Ach! 
gnadige Frau; er est tot” (Alas! Madam, 
he is dead). 

The tone was as hushed and reverent 
as if he had spoken of a brother. For two 
pins Laundry Josef and I would have 
mingled our tears. 
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Did we lack a sense of proportion? I 
wonder. But listen again. Later on, when 
I was working among British soldiers in- 
terned in Switzerland, there was a certain 
terrier (very wistfully we christened her 
“Blighty”) upon whom a depressed Tommy 
lavished all the adoration he was unable 
to show to his own first born whom, poor 
fellow, he had never seen, for he had left 
for the front soon after his marriage. 

Blighty lived the life of a perfect lady. 
Nothing was too good for her, and when 
her own babies arrived, her devoted slave 
endured positive torture, fearing that she 
might not come through the ordeal alive. 

One little dog! 

And yet time and again that same soldier 
had unflinchingly seen his comrades slain 
and mutilated in ways so hideous that no 
pen may describe them. 

Was that a lack of proportion, too? I 
do not think so. 

Armageddon, as I have hinted, forced 
upon those who took an active part in it 
a stoicism which was as unnatural as it was 
(unfortunately) necessary. 

Lest that stoicism should remain to the 
detriment of the race, some emotional ad- 
justments had to take place. 

It was, I dare to assert, in ministering 
to their furred and feathered friends that 
many of the men in some sort got even 
with themselves. Nay, I will go farther, 
and declare that in some cases, at least, I 
believe it saved their sanity. 


A New Year's Suggestion 
D. D. TWITCHELL 


OST people make resolutions for the 

New Year. This year when you 
make your resolutions why not include some 
for the benefit of our animal friends? These 
suggestions may help you. Why not re- 
solve that you— 

1. Will not allow yourself to be too hur- 
ried, too preoccupied or sufficiently unkind 
to fail to speak kindly to the dog who 
greets you with a friendly wag. 

2. Will not fail to think of the hours of 
imprisoned loneliness endured by the ca- 
nary that sings for you and that you will 
whistle to him or do some other of the 
many things which make a caged bird hap- 
pier. A bit of lettuce to peck at or his cage 
moved to a different window helps to pass 
the time more pleasantly. 

3. Will not be one of those people who 
put the cat out if it disturbs you, without 
finding out why it disturbs you. It may be 
that the cat is hungry, thirsty, or wishes 
to be played with or petted, or it may be 
you are disturbed because you are irritable. 

4. Will not laugh at, praise, or other- 
wise encourage, either a child or grown per- 
son who torments domestic animals or 
hunts or traps wild ones. 

5. Will point out courteously but unfail- 
ingly whenever possible to fur wearers, 
that the price of the fur that they wear is 
not only paid for by their money, but is 
also paid for by the agony, torture, fear, 
and death of some animal. 

Betty—“Black hens are more clever than 
white ones, aren’t they, mummie?” 

Mother—“‘What makes you think that, 
dear?” 

Betty—‘Well, the black ones can lay 
white eggs, but the white ones can’t lay 
black eggs.” 
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A Delightful Bird Friendship 


HELEN A. BAKER 


ATCHING our 

feathered 

guests closely 
as we do, we sometimes 
find them in need of 
our help and, in return 
for this, we are given 
a delightful bird 
friendship. So it was 
with a pair of north- 
ern violet-green swal- 
lows that came here to 
nest six years ago. 
These birds resemble 
the tree swallow, but 
the white rump and 
cheeks and the more 
beautiful plumage 
identifies this loveliest 
of western swallows. 

Our friendship be- 
gan when I noticed 
their evident distress 
when the young were 
ten days old. Investi- 
gation proved three 
birdlings dead from 
lice and mites, and the 
remaining two in a 
sorry way; the whole 
establishment being so 
infested with the destructive agents that 
something had to be done at once. So I ar- 
ranged dried grasses and cotton in another 
house and the two babies, dusted with sodi- 
um fluoride, were tucked into their new bed, 
which was hung in place of the old; while I 
wondered if the task of raising them would 
be the result of my good intentions. But no! 
After an excited conversation with her 
mate, who hesitated, mother flew into this 
house, saw the crudely-built nest, but was 
off to get food for the children she found 
no worse for human contact. Then the 
parents were trapped, powdered, and 
marked for future identification. Eventu- 
ally the family left, and we never ex- 
pected to see this pair of swallows again; 
for birds will seldom return to a _ spot 
where misfortune has befallen their first 
brood, and do not always understand even 
humane meddling in their nesting affairs. 

Howbeit, the following March brought 
the male, first, and also ahead of his migra- 
tory companions; an apparent bit of fore- 
sight, in view of the following maneuvers 
that are identical, too, each season. With- 
out a glance at the several duplicates, he 
flies to this house of his; finds it cleaned 
and fumigated; and, after pottering about 
inside, shyly poking his head out the door- 
way, and resting contentedly on the step, 
he is off to find a little stick or a bit of 
dried grass to place within his dwelling. 
This being the only nesting material he 
ever carries, I take it to be a sign that the 
place is rented for the season; and daily 
he watches to see that his rights are re- 
spected by house sparrows and such, his 
landlady helping when necessary. 

Then comes a morning when lady swal- 
lows are circling about; and there on his 
wire sits “Little Faithful” calling loudly to 
the one who may not be there. But yes! 


Down she comes to rest beside him; to in- 
spect the home they have so surely returned 
Thereafter, 


to from a great distance. 


A LOOK AT THE OLD HOME 


every evening until the eggs are laid, I can 
stand beneath this house and hear a joy- 
ous twittering, when the lady within sees 
her mate winging home for the night. Then 
what a “sweet-sweet-sweetie-sweet” takes 
place! 

And now, we renew our friendship. My 
appearance in their vicinity brings them 
close, a bunch of feathers drawing the lady 
like a magnet. One by one she takes them 
from my hand to her nest—a game I stop 
when I think she has all the house will 
hold without smothering her young; any 
material, acquired in this way, she prefers 
to that found elsewhere. Meantime her 
mate, escorting her back and forth, is un- 
disturbed by this close friendship; he, too, 
will share it when I step to within a foot 
of his low perch, and tell him what a 
dandy he is in his green and violet coat. 
And, later, a look at the children—if I 
choose—calls forth no parental alarm; but 
since that first year, they have never 
needed our help with their young. 

And so, we are glad we took time out 
of a busy life to help these fellow travelers, 
and the season that fails to bring one or 
both of these delightful friends, will leave 
us with a keen sense of loss. 


More friends are needed to endow 
stalls and new kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital. Payment 
of thirty-five dollars for a kennel or 
seventy-five dollars for a stall will in- 
sure a suitable marker inscribed with 
donor’s name. Terms ofpermanenten- 
dowment of free stalls and kennels | 
will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 800 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage enclosed 
with each offering. 


A Letter Worth Reading 


LLA PATIENCE PRATT is 12 years 

old. She is a member of the Malone, 
New York, Band of Mercy and a devoted 
friend of animals. In her state there is evi- 
dently a bill before the Legislature to ex- 
tend the time of shipment of cattle without 
food, water, or rest from 28 to 36 hours. 
Alone in her room and without knowledge 
of anyone else she wrote the following to 
her Senator at Albany: 


November 7, 1930 
Dear Sir :— 

I am representing the Band of Mercy in 
Malone. We are very much interested in 
the new law you are trying to pass about 
the cows on the train. We wish you would 
not pass it. I am sure you will get our 
point of view if you try to imagine that 
you are a cow in a crowded place for 36 
hours with no food or water. You see, 
28 hours is bad, but 36 hours is 8 hours 
more. Did you ever stop to think that you 
had just as much chance to be born that 
cow as yourself? I am only 12 years old, 
but when I think I might have been born 
a poor helpless cow, going to meet my 
doom on a train, crowded, hungry, and 
thirsty, I hold my breath and perspire all 
down my spine. Especially as it is their 
last hours. I want to have happy last 
hours. Don’t you? 

In a way animals remind me of slaves, 
and you know President Lincoln who 
freed the slaves was very kind to animals. 

There are about 50 in our Band of 
Mercy. We do want your support. I hope 
you get our point of view, for from what 
I get from our leader you are a very nice 
person. 

I have lots more to say, but I know you 
are busy. 

Yours truly, 
ELLA PATIENCE 


“There is no civilization complete which 
does not comprehend in its sphere of charity 
and compassion the creatures of God who 
are voiceless and defenseless.” 

Sir RosBert Gower, British M. P. and 
Chairman of the Royal 


Remember the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


OUR 


DUMB 
Mrs. Geo. T. Angell 


N September 13 last, Mrs. Geo. T. 

Angell, widow of the founder of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and of the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society, celebrated 
her ninetieth birthday at her apartment, 
407 Huntington Avenue, Boston, when her 
nieces and members of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary honored her with calls and flowers. 
About a month later Mrs. Angell walked 
to the offices of the Societies, about half a 
mile, and back again. Early in November 
she was stricken with a shock and com- 
pelled to take her bed until, after a few 


MRs. GEO. T. ANGELL IN HER 
LATER YEARS 


days of unconsciousness, on the 24th of the 
month, she passed quietly to rest. 

Born in Northfield, Mass., Mrs. Angell 
became the wife of Charles Martin of Gill, 
who died ten years after their marriage. 
In his “Autobiographical Sketches” Mr. 
Angell, under date of 1872, records: “Nov. 7 
I was married to Eliza A. Martin of Nahant, 
formerly Eliza A. Mattoon of Northfield, 
Mass., and thereby secured a good wife and 
happy home to help in future labors.” Only 
those who, like the present writer, were 
privileged to mingle with the “Angells’” in 
the intimacy of their home life, where, in 
his latter years, Mr. Angell conducted all 
his correspondence and editorial duties, can 
fully appreciate just how much he relied 
upon his faithful and competent companion 
for advice, judgment, and decision in the 
many vital matters that came before him. 
During all the more than thirty-six years 
of their married life, Mr. Angell made his 
wife his constant partner in the conduct 
of the affairs of the humane societies he 
founded. 

In 1906 Mrs. Angell became a director of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., and in the 
following year a director of the American 
Humane Education Society, being active 
in both until a short time before her death. 
Both when Mr. Angell was living, and 
later, she attended frequently the annual 
meetings of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation of which she was an honorary vice- 
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president from 1913. She was an honored 
member of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and was always 
interested in the progress of the Sociciy 
and its expanding work. 

Her nearest surviving relatives are two 
nieces, Mrs. Lillian Jones Will of Newton 
Highlands and Mrs. Florence Abbott of 
Brookline, who constantly offered her com- 
panionship, especially in her last sickness. 
Appropriate resolutions were adopted by 
the directors of the Massachusetts S. P. ©, 
A., the New England Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety, and other organizations. 

The funeral, held November 26 in the 
chapel at Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, was conducted by the Rev. Otto 
Lyding of the Unitarian church, Nashua, 
N. H. Honorary pall-bearers were Presi- 
dent Francis H. Rowley, Secretary Guy 
Richardson, and Directors Walter M. Ken- 
dall and William E. Putnam of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A.; General Manager N. 
J. Walker of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, Albany, N. Y.; and Augustus P. 
Loring, Jr., Esq., of Boston. Interment 
was in the family lot by the side of Mr. 
Angell who had been laid to rest on March 
20, 1909. 


A Great Witness 


Sir Arthur Eddington, called sometimes 
the British Einstein, one of the greatest of 
living scientists, said recently :— 


“When from the human heart the cry 
goes up, ‘What is it all about?’ it is no true 
answer to look only at that part of experi- 
ence which comes to us through certain 
sensory organs and reply, ‘It is about 
atoms and chaos; it is about a universe of 
fiery globes moving on to impending doom; 
it is about non-computed algebra.’ 

“Rather, it is about a spirit in which the 
truth has its shrine, with potentialities of 
self-fulfillment in its response to beauty 
and right. 

“The spiritual element in our experience 
is the CREATIVE element. Reasoning is 
our great ally in the quest for truth, but 
reasoning can only start from premises. 
At the beginning of the argument we must 
always come back to our innate convic- 
tions. There are such convictions at the 
base, even of physical science. 

“Reasoning is not infallible when prac- 
tised by our blundering intelligence. It 
means a great deal to me to conceive of 
God as Him through whom comes power 
and guidance. We are not without this 
guidance when we embark on the adven- 
ture of spiritual life.” 


A Noble Example 


The Kansas State Board of Education 
has, within the past year, granted the priv- 
ilege to any accredited high school in the 
state to offer credit for a one-semester 
course in “International Relations.” L. W. 
Brooks, director of Secondary Education at 
Wichita, was largely responsible for this 
action. Mr. Brooks has been active for 
several years in urging the Association of 
Principals of Secondary Schools to promote 
the teaching of international good will 
in the schools throughout the United States. 

Better this, a thousand times better, than 
equipping high school pupils with guns 
and uniforms and military training. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers 13,100 
Cases investigated ... ......... 634 
Animals examined ............. 4,312 
Number of prosecutions......... 
Number of convictions....... tty 9 
Horses taken from work....... 50 
Horses humanely put to sleep. .. . 130 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 25,552 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been 
remembered in the wills of Henry W. 
Cunningham of Milton, Emma Reed of Bos- 
ton, and Bertha G. Kent of Watertown. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety has been remembered in the will of 
Mrs. Sarah Turle Robson of Duluth, Minn. 

December 9, 1930. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. offers 
a reward of $15 for evidence leading to 
the conviction of any one violating the new 
anti-steel-trap law of Massachusetts. 


OUR DUMB 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.n.n., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v. ., Ass’t Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
C. G. HALL, p.v.™. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 614 Cases 1,699 
Dogs 464 Dogs 1,374 
Cats 137 Cats 298 
Horses 6 Birds 22 
Birds 6 Horses 4 
Fox 1 Fox 1 

Operations 559 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary Cases . 188,523 


MASSACHUSETTS P.C. A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in November 


For authorizing and permitting a horse 
to be cruelly driven when unfit for labor a 
defendant was fined $25 and committed to 
jail for non-payment. 

For failing to provide proper feed for 
horse two defendants were found guilty, 
sentenced to three months in the House of 
Correction. Sentence suspended for six 
months, then filed. 

Cruelty to a pig, defendant guilty, case 
continued three months when _ probation 
given to Sept. 4, 1931. 

Knowingly and wilfully authorizing and 
permitting horse to be subjected to unneces- 
sary cruelty, fine $50, and 30 days at House 
of Correction; latter suspended and fine 
paid. 

For driving horse unfit for labor, owner 
given three months in House of Correc- 
tion; on appeal, the Superior Court sen- 
tenced him to six months in jail. 

Cruelly beating horse, fine $25; upon 
appeal, Superior Court sustained fine. 

Non-sheltering livestock, convicted, case 
placed on file. 

Cruelly beating horse, $10 fine. 

Cruelly driving horse that was unfit for 
labor, fine $25; committed to jail for non- 
payment. 

Abuse of a goat, defendant found guilty, 
fined $15, appealed, held in $100 bail. 

Cruelly working horse whose back was 
galled by harness, fine $50, appealed, held 
in $300 surety; Superior Court found de- 
fendant guilty and put him on probation. 

On an application for a killing order for 
a horse, the court ordered it destroyed with 
no value. 


A bridge and tea, given by Mrs. Earle R. 
Van Sickle at her beautiful home in Larch- 
mont, N. Y., for the benefit of the Larch- 
mont-Mamaroneck Humane _ Society last 


November, proved to be the outstanding 
social event of the week in that community. 
Mrs. Van Sickle is an official of the Society 
and a prominent member of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
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From the Philippine S. P.C. A. 


Philippine Islands, 
Cebu, Cebu 


October 11, 1930 
Dear Dr. Rowley :— 


You will, I know, share in our grief 
when I tell you that we have lost our much 
beloved friend, Dr. Pond. (He was their 
chief inspector and devoted helper). His 
death is a terrible blow for the Society 
here. He had such strength of character 
as well as kindness of heart! 

All Cebu mourns him. I cannot describe 
the scenes at his funeral or rather the em- 
barcation of the body for Manila. Flags 
at half-mast, business houses closed, and 
throngs of people of all nationalities, ranks 
and ages. His big horse, now to be sold, 
was led behind the coffin. Mr. Dry carried 
the veterans’ flag. 


Ever gratefully yours, 
Mary EpMONDS 
Secretary of the Cebu S. P. C. A. 


Newfoundland Society Prosperous 


A gratifying report has come to us from 
the Society for the Protection of Animals 
with headquarters in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. The past year was one of prosperity, 
with increased activity and greater finan- 
cial strength. An infirmary was inaugu- 
rated and a second agent of the Society 
put in the field. Especial mention was 
made of the unusual work for humane edu- 
cation and the thanks of the Society were 
tendered to President Rowley of the Mas- 
sachusetts S. P. C. A. for sending Miss Gil- 
bert in 1929 to give a course of lectures on 
that subject. There are now more than 
1,200 children organized into 22 Leagues of 
Mercy. It is planned to increase the num- 
ber of members to 5,000, by systematic 
work in the schools. Mr. Fred R. Emer- 
son was re-elected president of the Society, 
and Mrs. W. S. Monroe, vice-president. 


Issued by the Audubon Society 


“Hunting, shooting, trapping or tres- 
passing with firearms or traps on this prop- 
erty is forbidden as provided in Chapter 
131 of the General laws.” 

That is the heading in large type of the 
cloth posters furnished at cost, five cents 
each, by the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety. These posters are approved by the 
Division of Fisheries and Game at the 
State House, and land-owners making ap- 
plication there for posters are referred to 
the Audubon Society. <A telephone re- 
quest to the office, 66 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, will bring any required number of 
these in the next mail. 


Lectures on Animals 


During November Mr. L. R. Talbot, field 
representative of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., gave illustrated lectures on animals 
before junior high schools as_ follows: 
Frost, Westford; Browne, Maplewood; 
Winthrop, Brockton; grade 7, Winthrop; 
and the junior high center, Arlington, 
reaching an aggregate of more than 2,000 
pupils. Secretary Guy Richardson spoke 
before the Torch Club of boys at the Y. M. 
C. A., Cambridge, December 2. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTIC 

\ AND Mercy To 

Every LivinG 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies see back 
cover. Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Joun R. Macomwser, Chairman, Harris, Forbes and Com- 
pany 

Cuartes G. Bancrort, 
Machinery Corporation 

Puitip StockTon, President, First National Bank of Boston 


Vice-President, United Shoe 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
ustralia 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder Juba 
Anthony Schmidt .................. Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo................. Ecuador 
Leonard T. Hawksley .... 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé .... 


Luther Parker 
Joaquin Julia 
Rida Himadi 


Lebanon and Syria 
. Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


From California 


T the annual convention of the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs of California 
the following resolution was passed: 


“Whereas the capture of fur animals by 
means of the steel trap and other torturing 
devices causes long and intense suffering 
on the part of its victims, and Whereas 
the condonement of this cruelty is debas- 
ing and out of harmony with the high aims 
of clubwomen: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, in convention assembled, 
go on record as actively opposed to the 
use in the fur industry of the steel trap 
and other devices that torture their vic- 
tims.” 


Teacher—“Come here, Henry. This es- 
say of yours on ‘Our Dog’ is word for word 
the same as your brother’s.” 

Henry—“Sure. It’s the same dog.” 

Our Young People 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. offers 
a reward of $15 for evidence leading to 


the conviction of any one violating the new 
anti-steel-trap law of Massachusetts. 
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He Ought to Know 


AMES L. CLARK in “Trails of the 
Hunted,” says: 


I have spent much time in the field hunt- 
ing animals that have the worst possible 
reputations for ferocity, and the reason I 
have hunted them has invariably been to 
study them. In the twenty-five years that 
I have spent in museum work, in big-game 
hunting, and in taxidermy, I have come to 
know a good deal about the animals of 
America, of Africa, and of parts of Asia, 
yet it is my opinion that wild animals are 
rarely dangerous to man. 

Man is the only animal that kills for 
pleasure. Furthermore, he is far and 
away the most belligerent. I know of no 
other animal that will not go out of his 
way in order to avoid one, unless his rights 
are being invaded or he thinks they are. 

One is in greater danger attempting to 
cross Fifth Avenue, in New York, than 
one is in going unarmed through the fifty 
thousand or more head of wild animals 
that inhabit the one hundred and ten 
square miles of the Crater of Ngorongoro 
in Africa. The dangers arising from wild 
animals impress me so little that if there 
were any purpose to be served in so doing, 
I would not hesitate for a moment to make 
the crossing of Africa from Mombasa to 
the mouth of the Congo River or from 
Cape Town to Cairo without a gun. 

Animals rarely become dangerous except 
when hunters encroach upon them or when 
they have been wounded. 


Another Friend of Animals Gone 


Humanitarians familiar with humane 
work in England will note with sincere 
regret the death of Miss A. M. F. Cole. 
Miss Cole had devoted herself for years 
to the welfare of animals. A frail woman, 
and often suffering from ill-health, she was 
still one of the outstanding forces in the 
humane field. Frequently, she wrote us 
seeking information regarding the prog- 
ress in this country of humaner methods 
of slaughtering food animals. Probably 
no one fought more bravely and tirelessly 
against the export of horses to the conti- 
nent for butchery than she. 


New Booklet Pleases Teachers 


One of our field workers in the South 
received 50 copies of the booklet, “Care and 
Kindness for Our Animal Friends,” from 
the compiler, to whom he wrote this note 
of appreciation :— 


I want to thank you for the copies that 
came to me. I took some of them on my 
trip to the schools in another county and 
the teachers and pupils were so glad to re- 
ceive them. I was telling them of your 
kindness in sending them and I want them 
to do much real good work for our cause. 
The teacher of a school near a canning 
factory was telling me how the children 
had reported about what they had been 
doing with the empty tin cans — mashing 
them so that no cat or dog could be caught 
in any of them. 

It is good to know that the good seed is 
being sown, and I want to thank you for 
the help that you are giving me. The pic- 
tures and lessons in these pamphlets are 
wonderful. 


Jan. 1931 


The October Report from Fez 
The American Fondouk in Fez, Morocco 
November 10, 1930 


HE past month has been full of move- 

ment, and a most eventful one for the 
Fondouk. Autumn at Fez is by no means the 
sad season that it is in northern countries, 
on the contrary it is the season in which 
nature awakens from the parched slumber 
of tropical summer, and with the first 
showers is born a new hope very similar to 
that felt by Northerners when the spring 
sun begins to melt the winter snows. 

Here at the Fondouk we expressed our 
optimism in new building. On October 10, 
we began work on the new Isolation ward 
and morgue; both absolutely necessary for 
running the plant to our complete satisfac- 
tion. In future we shall be able to treat 
contagious cases, and the sad work of put- 
ting to sleep the incurables will be done 
quite apart from the main buildings. Ten 
days more should see the work completed. 
Everything has gone so far without a 
hitch, and the builders have worked quickly 
and well, surpassing our hopes. The extra 
accommodation is all the more necessary at 
the present time; for the Fondouk’s capac- 
ity is taxed as it has never been before with 
an average now of over 70 large animals 
daily. This high number may be accounted 
for, partly by the ever growing reputation 
of the Fondouk among the Arabs, and part- 
ly by the fact that this is the season of the 
year at which many animals come in from 
the surrounding country in a most shock- 
ing state from overwork and starvation. 

A branch of our work that the Arabs 
are growing to appreciate more and more, 
is that of our Blacksmith. No animal is 
allowed to leave the Fondouk with its shoes 
in anything but perfect condition. It 
seems unlikely that any owner of an ani- 
mal would be content with the clumsy and 
barbarous work of the average native 
smith once his animal has been shod by 
our man. 

It is always gratifying to be able to re- 
port progress, and we have during the last 
two months sincere aid and encouragement 
from such source proving that the Euro- 
pean population of Fez are realizing the use- 
fulness of our work, and are willing to co- 
operate actively. One of these is the wife 
of the agent of an important American in- 
terest here. Her house is situated on the 
main avenue of the New Town, and she 
constantly sends us in lame and wounded 
animals when they pass her door carrying 
materials for the plethora of building 
which is in progress there. She personally 
puts a stop to much of the gross overload- 
ing and cruelty, and brings all her visitors 
to the Fondouk as one of the show places 
of Fez. 

Recently we have been much gratified by 
the way in which the reputation of the 
Fondouk is spreading even in the surround- 
ing country. Here is a striking example: 
The Pacha of Sefrou, a small town 35 kilo- 
meters distant, sent in his mule suffering 
from a wound in its flank caused by an 
iron bolt of the cart it was dragging being 
driven in as a result of a collision. Today 
it was taken back, having been completely 
cured. 


The report contains also the following 
most encouraging paragraphs: 
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So much has gone into history in the 
brief life of the Committee as to what the 
Fondouk could do for the dogs of Fez, what 
we were also strictly forbidden to do, and 
what we would willingly have paid for 
having done if only accepted, is my excuse 
for this long letter. 

I am certain nothing in municipal life in 
Fez has ever seen such swift and complete 
changes, which improve out of all recog- 
nition the accommodation given previously 
by the authorities, not only to the dogs 
gathered by the professional dog-catcher, 
but for such large animals as were found 
astray or condemned as unfit to work by 
the veterinary. 

The new Pound is situated in an old fort 
built by Portuguese Christian prisoners in 
the fifteenth century. Its walls, several 
meters thick, make a wonderful cool shel- 
ter for animals in summer, and exclude the 
rigors of winter. These walls have been 
pierced in several places so as to admit 
freely both light and air. It is interesting 
to note that on the side towards the city 
wall are still to be seen the huge scars 
made by the French field guns (75’s) at 
the time of the uprising and massacre in 
1912. 

Cows, horses, mules, and donkeys were 
often tethered there the day long without 
shelter, in blazing sun or pouring rain. 

In this old Pound was a small section 
which has been known as the Fourriére, 
where lost, strayed and unwanted dogs 
were crowded together for two or three 
days at a time, and then any unclaimed by 
their owners were put out of existence. 
For two years now, part of our daily round 
was sending to the Fourriére from our 
Fondouk a_ well-cooked hot meal, pure 
drinking water, etc., while our man cleaned 
the cages. 

Over 500 dogs were put to sleep during 
twelve months ending Oct. 1, 1930. Every 
one of these had at least two good meals 
in their lives. 

Few of these dogs are abused or mal- 
treated by their owners, though the blame 
for the large number of strays must be 
laid on those who thoughtlessly and heart- 
lessly abandon their dogs. There are prop- 
erly speaking no pariah or scavenger dogs 
at Fez, and a large proportion of the strays 
are turned loose by soldiers who are or- 
dered off suddenly, and thus take the line 
of least resistance when the problem arises 
” to what is to be done with the faithful 

og. 

Thus the newly installed Pound, spacious 
and sanitary, spells a revelation to the 
Arabs in the Mellah district, who have 
never seen in their part of the town so 
complete a transformation. 

This change, I am convinced, is due in 
great measure to the activities of our Fon- 
douk. Example is always better than pre- 
cept, and there is no doubt that our finely 
equipped plant has caused a healthy ri- 
valry, so that the official veterinarian was 
stimulated into initiating this welcome 
change by bringing to bear all the pressure 
he could upon the necessary authorities. 

It is a great economy for the Fondouk, 
also; Hamed now is away only 15 minutes 
to take the food, he has no cleaning to do, 
and the two donkeys kept for the transpor- 
tation both sold, one for 300 francs, the 
other for 280 francs. We bought a new 


medicine closet with the latter’s price. 
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Both donkeys have a good European mas- 
ter. 


Monthly Statement for October, 1930 (31 Days) 


Daily average, large animals 65 
Daily average, dogs 5 
Francs 
Forage for large animals 2,542 
Forage for dogs 164.50 
Salaries and Wages 8,572 
Sundries 1,804.50 


Put to sleep, 7 horses, 2 mules, 9 
donkeys; of these the owners were 
imbursed for 9; the others free 345 


13,428 
(equals $533) 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. WILLIAMS 


Mrs. George E. Robson 


Many readers will recall the humane 
work of Mrs. George E. Robson, formerly 
known as Mrs. Sarah Turle, who organized 
numerous Bands of Mercy in the schools of 
Duluth and had been for several years an 
honorary vice-president of the American 
Humane Education Society. We regret to 
announce her death on November 1, last. 

That Mrs. Robson’s humanitarian ef- 
forts were appreciated in her own city is 
shown by this editorial from the Evening 
Herald of Duluth:— 

Mrs. George E. Robson was referred to 
as an artist, as indeed she was, for her 
lovely miniatures had made her known far 
beyond the boundaries of her home state. 
But she was far more than that—she was 
an artist in the application of resolute sym- 
pathy to the seamy side of life. 

She was an intense woman with a pas- 
sion for mercy. A defender of the defense- 
less, she worked that afflicted animals 
might have protection and that the poor 
might have charity. When an animal was 
being abused, where another might turn 
her head and say that something ought to 
be done about it, Mrs. Robson went out and 
did it. When a human being was in dis- 
tress, her greatest delight was to provide 
help, which she did in very many cases 
that few people ever heard about. She 
was always ready to do battle for the vic- 
tims of human cruelty and neglect, and her 
life was a record of burning pity translated 
into vigorous action. 


Every dollar spent for humane education 
is a dollar spent for the preventing of wars, 
incendiary fires, railroad wrecks, and every 
form of cruelty and crime. 

GrorcE T. ANGELL 


TAKING THE COWS TO PASTURE 
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Where Cows Are Well Treated 


S. LEONARD BASTIN 


LL animal lovers would be happy on a 

Dutch farm because the live stock is 
so well treated. The people of The Nether- 
lands are real lovers of animals and, apart 
from this tendency, they have realized that 
it pays to make all farm stock as happy 
and comfortable as possible. Of this there 
is no better illustration than the way in 
which the Dutch farmer looks after his 
cows. 

The cow shed in Holland is scrupulously 
clean. Quite often the floor is paved with 
white tiles so that the smallest amount of 
dirt can be seen at once by the man whose 
business it is to look after the cows. The 
sheds have glass windows and, in one case 
the writer came across, these were actually 
fitted with lace curtains. Then the sheds 
are lighted with electricity and in many 
instances heated by hot water pipes. 

The winter in Holland is very severe 
and during this period the cows spend all 
the time in the sheds. It has been found 
that the amount of milk given is much 
greater if the sheds are illuminated for 
some hours during the dark days, and are 
heated when the frost is severe. The cows 
are groomed daily and even horns are 
cleaned and polished. The tail of each ani- 
mal, lest it should get dirty, is held up 
above the floor level by means of a freely 
moving chain. When the long winter 
comes to an end the cows are turned into 
the fields. But the winds are still cold and, 
in order that the creatures may not suffer, 
each is provided with a fine black cloth 
which serves as an overcoat. 

Pigsties in Holland are very different 
from those to be seen in other countries. 
Here it is realized that the pig is naturally 
an animal of cleanly habits, apart from the 
fact that it likes to roll in mud in hot 
weather in order to prevent the flies from 
worrying it. The Dutch farmer keeps his 
sties perfectly clean and in many up-to- 
date places there are arrangements for 
bathing the animals. 

Ask the farmer of The Netherlands 
whether all this trouble pays and he will 
tell you that it most certainly does. Ani- 
mals living under healthy conditions keep 
free from disease and develop into fine 
strong creatures that command high prices. 

With the wide adoption of motor trans- 
port by Dutch farmers, horses are not so 
much kept as formerly, but such as are to 
be seen receive the kindest possible treat- 
ment. Cases of cruelty to animals are 
dealt with very severely by the Dutch au- 
thorities, for the laws on the subject are 
most stringent. 
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Old Horse 


ELIZABETH THOMAS 


REQUENTLY of late I have been 

called upon to explain why I persist 
in keeping in my barn, my elderly, rheu- 
matic, thoroughbred mare, instead of giv- 
ing her to some worthy person. The argu- 
ment is that I have two other horses and 
I do not need the old one and someone 
could get a lot of use out of her. The ar- 
gument is basically sound and true but I 
find it most unconvincing. I have always 
felt that there was something very wrong 
in the practice of giving away old horses 
to anyone who would take them, rather 
than taking the trouble of killing them and 
thereby providing them with the rest their 
years of service merit. Sometimes they 
find good homes; more often they do not, 
and to me there is no more pitiful sight 
than that of an old wornout horse con- 
demned to work and to starve and to suf- 
fer in the hands of a brutal stranger, 
merely because his original owner was too 
“tender-hearted” to kill him. For this 
reason I long ago determined that my old 
horses should be put to sleep when they 
could no longer eat properly, or became un- 
able to be of any use to me. 

The old mare, who is the present bone of 
contention between myself and my well- 
meaning friends, is in her twenty-first 
year. She is a thoroughbred, both in breed- 
ing and in manners, and as I know that I 
shall never own her equal I am anxious to 
keep her with me as long as possible. It 
is a very sad thing to see the signs of age 
creeping gradually upon her. In spite of 
stiffened limbs and a certain lack of stay- 
ing power she is as young in spirit as ever 
and still arches her lovely neck and trots 
proudly along. I am careful not to distress 
her by asking her to keep up with the young- 
er horses, and I like to think that she 
doesn’t know she’s growing old. She loves 
life very greatly, does the grand old mare, 
and I feel that it would be a crime to de- 
prive her of it while she is still able to enjoy 
it. And as for giving her away for someone 
else to use, and abuse, I would as soon 
think of giving away my right arm. With 
me she has good care, plenty to eat, and 
just enough exercise to keep her rheumatic 
legs from getting stiff and sore. It is, I 
suppose, a sentimental gesture, or seems 
so to outsiders, to patiently exercise a 
stumbling old mare while the colt who was 
purchased to be her successor stamps idly 


OUR 
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in a box-stall. But I like to think that in 
that not far distant time when the faithful 
beast has gone to graze in those celestial 
pastures which we hope are provided for 
horses in the hereafter, she will be able to 
look back and know that her beloved mis- 
tress made her last days pleasant and com- 
fortable and gave her at the last the gift 
of sleep. 


“Attar of Roses” 
JOHN DOHERTY 


Far in a dear land forever reposes 
One whom I loved and will love to the 


last. 
Sweet was the name of her, “Attar of 
Roses,” 
Sweeter the soul of her. Where has it 
passed? 


Cherry white-stitched was the tint of the 
skin of her; 
Silken-white threaded the dark of her 
mane. 
Swift and firm-hearted the steed that could 
win of her. 
Death, thou wast swifter, O infinite 
Cain! 


I was not by when the light left the eyes 
of her. 
O to have held that dear head at the last, 
Mingled my love with the three passing 
sighs of her, 
Kissed the sweet cheek when the spirit 
had passed. 
Shall I not see her again when life closes? 
Is the prayer impious—be not aghast— 
Father, let me see Attar of Roses 
Haste o’er the amaranth meadows at last? 


Saints would not shrink from the sight nor 
the touch of her. 

Charger of Michael, your soul-mate she’d 

be. 
Jeanne of the White Steed would gladly 
make much of her; 

Francis in her one more sister would see. 
Still stirs the doubt that self-probing pro- 

poses ,— 

Shall I have mercy to enter the gate 
Open to innocent Attar of Roses? 

Mercy it needs must be, needs must be 

great. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. offers 
a reward of $15 for evidence leading to 
the conviction of any one violating the new 
anti-steel-trap law of Massachusetts. 
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Sociability of Horses 
L. E. EUBANKS 


RIGINALLY, in the wild state, hors«<:, 

like dogs, lived in herds. Service un- 
der man for many ages has increased ani 
refined that natural love for companionshi» ; 
and the worst punishment you can give a 
horse is to isolate him. 

When “Clon Burn,” a famous race-horse, 
was chloroformed because he was hopelessly 
ill-tempered and entirely unmanageable, <- 
fenders of horses, who knew there must ie 
good reason for the animal’s incorrigibility, 
investigated. 

No wonder Clon Burn was “insane.” | 
have it from one of the investigators that 
the horse had been kept in a box-stall, four- 
teen feet square, with no windows giving 
into the adjoining stalls, and his paddock 
was a little square surrounded by a wall 
fifteen feet high. 

The popular belief that handlers of race- 
horses know all there is to know about 
horses is hardly justified, in view of the mis- 
takes they have made and the atrocities 
they have committed. You may have heard 
of the horse “Onondaga,” of some thirty 
years ago; but few know what “took him out 
of the picture” so suddenly. The horse had 
too much life, was unmanageable, etc., so the 
owner decided to tame him by putting out 
his eyes! The subsequent failure of the 
horse was far too little punishment for the 
dastardly owner; but, as far as I know, that 
was the only punishment he received. 

In striking contrast to that attitude, we 
have the views of Colonel Bradley, a Ken- 
tuckian who really knows horses. All his 
horses are treated considerately, and there 
is no need of “taming.” The Bradley horses 
live in stalls sixteen feet across with grat- 
ings giving onto the other stalls so that they 
may look through and see their neighbors. 
A horse is never isolated nor abused in any 
way. 

We can readily believe that a horse’s 
preference in company is for one of his own 
kind, but his desire for companionship is 
often satisfied by some other animal. Per- 
sonally, I knew of a great companionship 
between a horse and a cow, the sole occu- 
pants of a big barn. A dog and a horse are 
often great pals. 

When “Epinard,” the world-famous race- 
horse, was being brought to America, the 
thoughtful handlers provided a shipmate in 
“Peter,” a young Airedale in whom the 
horse had shown quite an interest. Each 
morning the dog and horse rubbed noses, 
and talked in language they both under- 
stood. Doubtless the careful provision of 
company for Epinard at all times is one 
reason why he is said to be the best-natured 
race-horse in the world. 


“You do love me, don’t you?” he said, 
looking into her beautiful face. A loving 
look was in her eyes as she snuggled her 
head on his shoulder. 

He slipped his hand into his pocket and 
drew out a little box. Opening it, he with- 
drew a sparkling cube of sugar. He slipped 
it into her waiting mouth and with a low 
whinny she galloped off to the pasture. 

—Pathfinder 


Remember the American Humane Education 
Society when making your will. 
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To a Friend of Mine 


MRS. H. A. DANNECKER 


I know a dog, a friendly dog, 
Who smiles and wags his tail 
When I go walking past his house; 
His greetings never fail. 


Some mornings when I’m feeling fine 
His manner seems to say: 

“Tm glad to see you looking well; 
Here’s to a happy day!” 


But sometimes I am downcast 
And fear the hours ahead. 

And then his wagging says: “Old man, 
Don’t give up till yowre dead.” 


On evenings when my day has been 
A most successful one, 

He winks his eye and runs along 
And says: “Let’s have some fun!” 


On evenings when I’ve labored hard 
Without results of gain, 

I feel he knows, for in his eyes 
I see a look of pain. 


And so, whate’er my state of mind, 
He soothes and comforts me; 

I gladly walk four extra blocks 
His friendly face to see. 


Canine College in California 
Cc. BE. HOWARD 


HE first dog college in the United 

States has been established in Califor- 
nia, five miles north of Hollywood. This 
institution has campus, an athletic field, 
dormitory, mess hall and a swimming pool 
—for students only. There is also a hos- 
pital where any dog is quickly removed if 
injured or when showing any sign of sick- 
ness. The prospective “scholars” are en- 
rolled by name, age, breed, size, and then 
assigned to one of the various departments, 
which include courses for those desiring to 
acquire the highest society manners, train- 
ing for hunting, Red Cross work or coach- 
ing for a career in the movies! They have 
a regular schedule, strictly followed, for 
study, exercise, meals and sleep. 

The president of this seat of learning 
for man’s best friend is Carl Spitz, who 
previously had spent more than eighteen 
years training dogs for the German Gov- 
ernment. Fred Bache, who also put in 
many years at the same work, is head- 
master, and specializes in training dogs to 
lead the blind. 


Curing a Dog of Car Chasing 
S. LEONARD BASTIN 


Y dog “Toby,” a fox terrier, is a 
splendid little fellow, but he devel- 
oped one extremely bad habit, that of chas- 
ing cars and motor cycles. More than 
once he not only nearly brought disaster on 
himself, but, as well, gravely imperiled the 
people in the cars and on the cycles. After 
an exceptionally narrow escape, I decided 
that I would cure Toby of the practice and 
the little plan I evolved was entirely suc- 
cessful. 

I enlisted the services of a friend with a 
car. In the back of the car I concealed my- 
self with a bucket of water. It was planned 
to drive the car slowly past my house, and 
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arrangements were 
made that Toby 
should have full lib- 
erty to dash out and 
run after the car. As 
was expected, the car 
had barely passed the 
gate before out came 
the dog, barking for 
all he was worth. Up 
I shot and threw the 
pail of icy cold water 
full in the dog’s face. 
Toby was much taken 
aback and made a 
hasty retreat to the 
garden. 

On three separate 
days the plan was re- 
peated and now the 
dog gives a_ wide 
berth to all cars. No 
longer does he regard 
a motor as something 
which provides him 
with good sport. In 
his mind he thinks 
of a car as a most 
unpleasant kind of 
thing that, right in 
the middle of his en- 
joyment, will shoot 
out a deluge of cold 
water. There are few 
things a dog dislikes 
more than to have a 
lot of water thrown 
at him and he will 
take no risks over a 
matter of this kind. 

Probably any dog 
could be cured of the 
bad habit of car 
chasing by following 
this plan. The great 
thing is for the one 
who throws the water 
to conceal himself as 
much as possible. Let 
the dog get the idea 
in his mind that it is 
the car which suddenly shoots water over 
dogs, and there will be an end of the nuis- 
ance of car chasing. In fact Toby now is 
wary even of a standing motor. Recently 
when I wanted to take him for a ride he 
hung back, looking with great suspicion at 
the nasty thing which had a habit of delug- 
ing him with water. Only when he had 
been lifted into the car did he seem at his 
ease once more. 


The Dogs of Great Britain 


The Minister of Agriculture has issued 
an order, operative as from July 1, 1930, 
which is of great importance to dog 
owners. 

It requires that every dog, while on a 
highway or in a place of public resort, 
shall wear a collar with the name and 
address of the owner inscribed on the 
collar or on a plate or badge attached 
thereto. 

It seems probable that the order, which 
applies throughout Great Britain, will be 
more strictly enforced than the local regu- 
lations have been, and it behooves every 
dog-owner to comply with its provisions. 


—The Animals’ Friend 


country clubs. 
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From Wide Werld Photos 


‘Rufus H. Phelps,’’ Called by His Master the 
Most Literary Dog in the World 


Owned by Professor William Lyon Phelps, Yale’s well-known 
professor of English, Rufus has been elected to the Yale Pundits, 
a literary society, and boasts also of membership in six Michigan 
This interesting dog, according to his master, “has 
been stroked by Joseph Conrad, petted by Hugh Walpole, caressed 
by G. K Chesterton, embraced by George W. Russell (A.E.), patted 
by Sir John Ervine, and kissed by John Galsworthy. Even George 
Bernard Shaw has honored him.” 
Phelps says of Rufus: “All his books are dog-eared and he him- 
self composes a great deal of doggerel. 
Matthew Arnold, especially liking the book ‘Literature and Dogma,” 
and he himself is a dogmatic philosopher of sorts. 
plete set of Shakespeare, which he bought dog-cheap. 
ite character is Hamlet, because, as he says, Hamlet was a Great 


In lighter mood, Professor 
He reads constantly in 


He has a com- 
His favor- 


A Cat Pays Its Debt 
ADRIAN ANDERSON 


: HE family of Luke H. Denton, of Bir-. 

mingham, Ala., will have occasion to be 
eternally glad that they have long and 
consistently followed the practice of being- 
kind to animals. 

Three months ago a tiny kitten, thin and 
bedraggled, made its appearance at the 
Denton home and won its way into the 
hearts of the entire household. It was 
fed and tenderly cared for and given the 
name of “Fluff.” 

One night recently, Denton was awak- 
ened shortly after midnight by a thump- 
ing against the door that led to the kitchen, 
followed by cries of a creature in peril and 
fear. Groping his way through the dark- 
ness, he opened the kitchen door and was 
greeted with a blast of smoke and heat. 
The kitchen and breakfast room were 
ablaze. 

Denton rushed his wife and two children. 
out of doors and telephoned the fire depart- 
ment. Then he sought Fluff. 

Just inside the flaming kitchen, he 


found the tiny pet, but, alas, it was dead. 
Suffocation had taken its toll. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers, and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, a supply of special Band of Mercy literature and 
a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and eighty-six new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during November, 
nearly all being in schools. Of these, 234 
were in Massachusetts, 83 in Rhode Island, 
56 in Maine, 42 in Illinois, 40 in Georgia, 
34 in Pennsylvania, 32 in Virginia, 24 in 
Texas, 20 in the Philippine Islands, 15 in 
Tennessee, two in Florida, and one each in 
Connecticut, Wisconsin, Colorado and Cal- 
ifornia. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 179,655 


From Far-off Syria 


UR readers know of our work in Syria 

through our representative there, 
Rida Himadi. Recently he offered a prize 
for the best paper upon the topic, “Is 
Forming Bands of Mercy the Best Medium 
for General Peace?” The prize was an 
Angell Prize Medal. Who won it? Mo- 
hammad Yaghi. This is the literal trans- 
lation of it into English: 


So many religions, many political and 
economical parties existing in this world, 
and everyone is working his own way for 
the benefit of his side. Such battles in life 
whether for the good or bad in the world’s 
history give life a sort of selfishness, ambi- 
tion, greediness, something that brings 
commotion and suffering for man. God is 
one for all, his teachings and laws are the 
same for all. Why couldn’t there be one 
world existing under one law? The law 
of mercy to all living creatures, the law of 
justice to all of our fellow beings? Is it 
not then the pledge of the Band of Mercy 
the best medium to bring general peace 
and make the world more pleasant? 

Now someone will ask—‘‘Why did we 
have the previous war, that war in which 
millions of young men went as the sacrifice 
of brutality, the sacrifice of the ambition 
of every nation to the best?” Do you 
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think that there were not preachers among 
the nations attending war? Were there 
not people of good will who said that war 
is acrime? Of course there were, but this 
party formed the minority, or say the poor- 
est class among the nations who dare not 
settle things decidedly. All of that is, of 
course, the effect of the kind of education 
they received. I am sure they have filled 
their heads with the physical sciences but 
they did not try to polish the heart with 
the humane education. This shows that the 
lack of giving adequate education for 
the heart was the strongest medium for 
bringing war. 

Do you think that President Wilson who 
put the foundations of the League of Na- 
tions in the world’s history was one of 
those greedy men? Should we have now 
five or six personalities in the world like 
Wilson, Stresemann, and Briand, crying 
for the world peace, would we not have the 
life more abundant? 

Consequently, it is understandable that 
emphasizing the humane education in the 
schools will give a very pleasant life for 
the coming world. Otherwise, our life will 
be a tremendous one in which sword will 
play its own part, in which vice will gain 
all of our hearts, and then we live the 
most miserable life. 


Great Britain and Her Young 
Cadets 


The War Office of Great Britain on 
October 31, last, withdrew its grant of 
arms and uniforms from its young cadets, 
boys from 13 to 16. The Government’s 
decision was expressed in the following 
words :— 


The case of the War Office is per- 
fectly clear. We have to make up our 
minds and your Lordships have to make 
up your minds, whether this is military 
training or not. If the answer is that it 
is military training, we say that it is un- 
desirable at that age (a large majority of 
the boys are between 13 and 16). If you 
say that it is not military training, then 
we contend that this is not proper mili- 
tary expenditure. 


The Kindly Man 


BERT MOREHOUSE 


We like the friendly, kindly man, 

No matter what his race or creed: 
His is the one redeeming plan, 

Of which this living world has need. 


MEMBERS OF BANDS OF MERCY ORGANIZED BY ATANASIO MONTYRE IN LA GUNA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Jan. 19.)] 


Old Dobbin Holding His Own 


SPECIAL dispatch to The Christian 

Science Monitor from Chicago says 
that the old dobbin can perk up his ears with 
pride, for his value is on the upward trend, 
according to officials of the Horse Asso- 
ciation of America, who held their annual 
meeting there at the Blackstone Hotel, Dec. 
3 and 4. 

“The low point in the horse business has 
been passed,” Wayne Dinsmore, secretary 
for the association said, “and the demand 
for pleasure horses of all kinds is increas- 
ing at a very rapid rate. The tendency of 
city folk to establish country homes is in- 
creasing and this is greatly stimulating the 
use of the riding horses.” 

The horse has not only maintained his 
value while other prices have fallen, but 
during the last eight years, largely because 
the total number of horses has decreased, 
the average price has gone up from $64 to 
$70 a head. This figure, as an average, 
takes in every grade of horse, from the 
shambling old mare to the five-gaited thor- 
oughbred. 

Despite the invasion of the tractor, it 
was reported, the horse is holding his own 
on the farm—especially since the decline of 
commodity prices. 


The Scottish Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals announces to the 
principals of schools in Scotland that it 
will offer book prizes for essays to be writ- 
ten by the pupils on reasons why we should 
be kind to all animals and birds. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, Chairman 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, and Philip Stockton, 
President of the First National Bank of Boston, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management of 
our invested funds, are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the usual 
methods of investment, while avoiding the risks 
and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 
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PORTRAIT BY OLIVE BIGELOW PELL 


A Painter of Children 


LOUISE H. GUYOL 


LIVE BIGELOW PELL, who painted the picture repro- 

duced above, is a daughter of Poultney Bigelow. She is a 
shining light in the artistic world, and in the social life of two 
continents, and she “loves Austria because they are so good 
to horses.” She is devoted to animals, and says her night- 
mare is to dream of horses and dogs being hurt, abused, and 
she unable to defend them. She does not paint just animals, 
likes best to paint young girls and children, but as the picture 
above shows, often puts an animal in. She does so much and 
such good painting that she has taken prizes at the Paris 
Salon, exhibited everywhere, and has recently been invited to 
contribute to the International Exposition in Chicago. 


Polly Was not so Dumb 


LORENA S. ELLIS 


WAS very reluctant about taking charge of my friend’s 

parrot while she was abroad. I feared my big Persian cat, 
“Boots,” would try to devour it upon first sight, and that it 
would require constant vigilance to keep them separated. I 
warned her of this ever-present danger to which she proposed 
subjecting her pet, but she laughingly replied, “Oh, don’t 
worry; ‘Polly’ll’ take care of herself.” 

She was quite right, as I soon found out. 

The gorgeous bird was perched on top of its cage when 
Boots first saw it. I was right there ready to prevent a 


tragedy, but curious to know just what bird and cat might do. 

There was a gleam of fire in Boots’ eyes as he spied the 
bird. He crouched down, his tail swished ominously, and he 
began creeping stealthily toward the cage. 

He was getting dangerously near and I was just about to 
interfere when, at the top of her shrill voice, Polly shrieked 
“Hello!” 

The cat gave one backward leap, his back arched and every 
hair stood on end; he backed slowly to the wall and then sidled 
along till he came to the open door when he turned and darted 
out like an arrow. As he disappeared Polly yelled, “Good-bye!” 

I kept Polly three months but all that time Boots shunned 
her as though she were a vicious dog. 

Yes, Polly could take care of herself. 


W hite-flag 


ELEANOR HALBROOK ZIMMERMAN 


ONCE when Mother and | went walking, 
Mother was listening, I was talking, — 


Suddenly she whispered, “Hush, dear, look!’ 
And there was a rabbit beside the brook! 


He sat very straight, and twinkled his ears 
As though he were saying, “Good evening, my dears.” 


Then almost as quick as a top spins ‘round 
He thumped one thump, and was off at a bound; 


And at every leap, a most curious sight, 
His blob of a tail showed a flash of white! 


I asked, and she said, ‘That's his flag of truce, 
But with dogs or with hunters, it isn't much use.”’ 


When Kindness Paid 


WILLA HOEY 


T is our habit to feed the birds, especially in the winter. 
A community meal is served on the back lawn and a few 

choice morsels placed on the veranda for the convenience of 
three or four sparrows that have their nests in the eaves at 
the front of the house. 

One morning, after placing the crumbs on the veranda, 
we watched from the living-room window our little friends 
partake of the feast. To our surprise, one sparrow arrived 
with something in his mouth, which he dropped beside the 
bread and proceeded to eat. 

When our guests had departed, we found that the object in 
question was a one-dollar bill. 

On confiding in our next-door neighbor, who did not feed 
them, that our birds were paying guests, she smiled. That 
morning a one dollar bill had disappeared from her milk bottle, 
where she had left it for the purchase of milk-tickets. 

Our neighbor has since become interested in the birds and 
feeds them. She will tell you that although she has not found 
them to be paying guests, their friendship and confidence is 
invaluable. 
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Annual School Poster Contest of Mass. S. P. C. A. 


offered by the Massachusetts S. P. 

C. A. to pupils in public and paro- 
chial High and Grammar schools, above the 
third grade, as prizes in the annual hu- 
mane poster competition. The success of 
this contest last year is shown by the fact 
that 370 first prizes, 671 second prizes, and 
1,200 honorable mentions were awarded. 

The new medals, one and three-fourths 
inches in diameter, are finished in gold, 
with a red border, for the first prize, and 
in silver, with a similar border, for the 
second prize. The inscription, in raised 
letters, reads: “Presented by the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals for Promoting Kindness to Ani- 
mals.” On the reverse side is a wreath with 
space for inscription, if desired. 

The plan is to award at least an honor- 
able mention, including a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Our Dumb Animals, in every school 
entering the contest, and, usually, at least 


Tor year entirely new medals will be 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE BEST BIRD STORIES I KNOW, 
John Clair Minot 


As a companion volume to “The Best 
Animal Stories I Know,” this anthology 
by a literary editor, connoisseur of books as 
well as of the short story, presents a col- 
lection of surpassing appeal and interest. 
Bird lore is abundant. Birds have been the 
perennial theme of the poets and the pro- 
lific source of material for the essayists and 
descriptive writers, but of the rarer, short- 
story output the compiler says, “A few of 
the selections are more in the manner of 
the informal essay and descriptive article 
which lovers of birds are much more given 
to writing. I have chosen the stories both 
for their sympathetic and understanding 
interpretation of bird nature—not an easy 
thing to accomplish in story form—and 
for their uniformly high literary quality.” 

Most of these stories deal with the larger 
birds, as the bald eagle in “The Last 
American,” by Walter Prichard Eaton; 
“General—A California Condor,” by Wil- 
liam and Irene Finley; the loon in “The 
Madcap of the Waters,” by William Gerard 
Chapman, and the crow in “How’s Zat?” 
by Albert Payson Terhune. 

The plover, parrot, wild goose and wood- 
cock are subjects of other chapters by 
raconteurs who have shed lustre in the art 
of short story production. And not to omit 
entirely the song birds, the editor inserts 
bits of well-selected verse as lyric inter- 
ludes appropriate to any book about birds. 


one medal will be given for the best poster. 
As indicated by last year’s report, the 
medals are very generously distributed. 

Not more than five posters may be sub- 
mitted from one room, and teachers are 
urged always to send only the best work 
from each school. 

The contest, open only to schools in Mas- 
sachusetts, closes March 31, 1931, and the 
results will be announced during Be Kind 
to Animals Anniversary, April 20-25. 
Through the courtesy of the Boston Public 
Library, the best of the posters will be ex- 
hibited during that week in the Fine Arts 
room of the building in Copley Square. 

The posters should illustrate kindness to 
animals, preferably with some brief motto, 
but each poster should tell its own story in 
the picture. Originality counts. 

Drawings may be pencil or crayon, pen 
and ink, cut-out paper (original, not maga- 
zine covers, etc.), or silhouette, water-color 
or charcoal. The use of colors adds greatly 


to the effectiveness of the poster. 


Drawings, on cardboard or heavy paper, 
MAY BE NOT LESS THAN 12 x 1s in- 
ches, NOR MORE THAN 18 x 24 inches, 
and should be SHIPPED FLAT, to reach 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. not later than 
March 31, 1931, preferably earlier. 


The name of the contestant, name and 
address of the school, and the number of 
the grade, with the name of the teacher, 
must be plainly written in the upper-right 
corner on the back of each poster. The 
full home address of the pupils should be 
given, also, in order that we may know 
where to send subscriptions to those win- 
ning honorable mention. 


All posters receiving a medal or honor- 
able mention become the property of the 
Society. 


Address all posters to the Secretary, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 


So many fascinating phases does bird-life 
present to readers of all ages that this new 
and excellent compilation, we are sure, will 
receive a hearty welcome. 


317 pp. $2. W. A. Wilde Company, 
Boston. 


JERRY AND GRANDPA, Hilda M. 
Wicksteed 


Primarily a book for juveniles, yet con- 
taining enough of psychology, canine and 
human, to engross the thoughts of many 
grown-ups. “Jerry” is the idol and hero 
of many a tale, sometimes serious, more 
often humorous. His Irish terrier person- 
ality gets him into many misadventures 
but he is equal to all the ups and downs 
that come in the varied experiences of a 
terribly busy dog. He is the loyal and de- 
voted companion of Grandpa, whose activ- 
ities are spent in philanthropic enterprise 
in founding Wicksteed Park, Northamp- 
tonshire, England. The love and cheery 
companionship of Jerry and kind-hearted 
Grandpa Wicksteed have prompted the au- 
thor to write of him so entertainingly and 
lovingly. The volume is illustrated from 
photographs of the real Jerry and four 
other full pages in colors. 

145 pp. $1.50. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 


SKIPPER— THE STORY OF A DOG, 
M. Benson Walker. 

The author’s love of dogs is persistent. 
It is only a twelvemonth since “Scottie” 
and his brother ‘‘Laddie,” collie realities, 
figured most entertaining in a former vol- 
ume. And it is Scottie who tells the stories 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 


Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
| 


property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST | 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 

to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


about “Skipper,” a saucy, blustering, 
plucky little fox-terrier who has since 
joined the household. It requires many a 
set-to with the more sedate collies to put 
him in his place. Skipper, however, is the 
champion of a little girl who has been kid- 
napped by the gypsies. The dog follows her 
captors and aids in her final rescue. They 
find a refuge and home at the big country 
place where the collies live, and thereafter 
lead a happy life. 

Boys and girls alike will follow the 
adventurous careers of Skipper and _ his 
friends and companions with a deal of 
diversion. 

238 pp. $2. 
pany, New York 


CLOISTER CHORDS, Second Series, Sis- 
ter M. Fides Shepperson, Ph.D. 

This little pamphlet by a distinguished 
Catholic scholar, who is imbued with the 
spirit of peace and of kindness to every liv- 
ing creature, contains a dozen papers that 
have appeared in Our Dumb Animals and 
similar periodicals. The closing ‘“Christ- 
mas Prayer” is worthy of Stevenson, and 
every article will prove inspiring to the 
reader whatever his creed. 


51 pp. Paper. American Humane Assn., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


Our Dumb Animals 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 

the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 

Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue- 
Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 


world. 


Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 189 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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